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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





JUNE 28, 1957. 
Hon. THropore FrRANcis GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Green: I submit herewith a report on the Middle 
East and Southern Europe 1 ‘esulting from a trip I made to those areas 
in April and May, 1957, in my capacity as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and chairman of the Committee’s Consultative 
Subcommittee on Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs. 
I was accompanied by Mr. Pat M. Holt of the committee staff, 
Mr. Herbert J. Waters, my administrative assistant, and Mr. Dwayne 
Andreas, an adviser to the Department of Agriculture and a specialist 
in the problems of Public Law 480 (the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954). 

The substance of my report seems to fall naturally into three 
sections: 

I. My impressions, analysis, and recommendations for Ameri- 
can foreign policy toward the Middle East as a region; 

II. The role of food under Public Law 480 as an instrument 
of foreign policy in the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern areas, 
a subject of special interest to me on this trip; 

III. Miscellaneous country comments, i. e., additional reflec- 
tions concerning problems and personalities in the countries 
visited (Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Greece, Italy, and Spain). 

The American representatives abroad with whom I came in contact 
were uniformly helpful and courteous, and I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank them publicly. 

Sincerely yours, 

Huspert H. Humpurey. 
11 
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1. Tae Mippite Eastr—A Recionat APPROACH 


The foreign policy of the United States has failed to keep pace with 
our obligations and responsibilities in the Middle East. In an area 
of the utmost strategic importance to ourselves and our allies, we have 
for too long pursued a policy of drift and improvisation. We have 
confused our friends, and we have not retarded our enemies. 

Without further delay, the United States must formulate and imple- 
ment a policy which comprehends the dimensions of our interests in 
the Middle East and which responds realistically to the needs and 
aspiration of the peoples of the region. 


A. REALITIES AND IMPERATIVES 


The fact is that we have been increasingly engaged in the Middle 
East since 1947 when the Truman doctrine committed us to halting 
the Soviet military menace to Greece and Turkey. Since then, as 
the British and French have relinquished or been expelled from their 
positions, inevitably we have inherited new responsibilities. Un- 
fortunately, because we have shown no real initiative in dealing with 
the region’s problems, we have also inherited the enmity and suspicion 
once directed toward the colonial powers. 

To put it bluntly, our policy has concerned itself too much with 
kings and oil, too little with people and water. This is not to say that 
we can or should ignore or underestimate the importance of close 
working relationships with existing leaders in friendly Arab states. 
The immediate, pressing problems of the area need urgent attention. 

However, we must not lose sight of long-range objectives. We have 
conceived of the security of our interests in the Middle East in terms 
of military pacts, arms agreements, and advance bases, when it de- 
pends in fact on our ability to win the respect and friendship of the 
region’s 40 million people. 

"The Eisenhower doctrine has served an important purpose in noti- 
fying the Russians that we will resist Communist aggression in the 
area : by military means. It has also reassured the leaders and people 
of the area who desire better relations with the United States that 
steps can be taken in that direction without fear of aggression from 
Communist-controlled states. Furthermore, the doctrine embodies 
the possibility of valuable American economic and military assistance. 

But the doctrine cannot of itself undo the fact of Russian penetra- 
tion in the Middle East or avert the danger of increasing Communist 
influence. Only a policy which satisfies the demands of the peoples 
of the region for an improved standard of life in a decent social order 
can do this. 
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Hence it is my firm conviction that, without further delay, the 
United States must bolster the Eise nhower doctrine by a policy ‘which 
comprehends and attacks the real causes of social and political turmoil 
in the Middle East. 

These are the realities with which such a policy must deal: 

The masses of the Middle East are in revolt against poverty, 
serfdom, ignorance, and disease. These problems are regionwide. 

2. Since its 1955 arms agreement with Egypt, the Soviet Union 
has been in the Middle East waging an all-out campaign of sub- 
version with arms, propaganda, commercial missions, military 
technicians, and agents of every kind. 

The legitimate aspirations of the Arab peoples are being 
diverted and exploited by Nasser and by the Communists into a 
xenophobia which fixes responsibility for every ill, fancied or real, 
on the “imperialism” of the West. 

The Arab refugee problem and the lack of Arab-Israel peace 
are being exploited by the Communists to their own advantage. 

The influence both of Nasser and of the Communists reaches 
out across national boundaries and over the heads of government 
to infect millions of people, with the result that the security of 
every Arab regime depends on the support of its army. 

These are political facts of life in the Middle East today. Whether 
we like them or not, we can no longer afford to ignore them. 

The Middle East needs time to develop its resources for the benefit 
of its people. But the pressure for change, for social advance, for 
an end to poverty and ignorance, will not wait for the region to mobi- 
lize and exploit its resources on its own. No country in the Middle 
East—certainly no Arab country—has the experience or the skills, and 
few countries the funds, to stave off communism by pushing develop- 
ment on a scale and at a pace commensurate with the need. The area 
could be lost to the Communists without a single military move 
unless we place at its disposal the wealth of our experience and, where 
necessary, financial assistance to step up the process of human rehabil- 
itation and social progress. 

The imperatives of an effective American policy, therefore, are 

1. To attack on a regional basis the fundamental causes of 
economic instability which le in the deprivation of the masses 
and 1 in their rebellion against poverty; 

To remove the causes of politic ‘al instability which lie both 
in tha existence of 900,000 refugees whose hopelessness makes 
them readily susceptible to agitation, and in the lack of peace 
between the Arab States and Israel. 

[t is of the utmost importance, however, to pursue these objectives 
without lending credence to Communist and Arab nationalist charges 
of imperialism. We must take full cognizance of the nationalist 
psychology in the new states of the Arab world—insistence upon self- 
expression, freedom from any kind of foreign domination, and the 
right to work out their own destinies as independent nations. 


B. MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


For these reasons, as well as for many others, we should consider 
further the idea of creating a Middle East Development Agency, 
composed of the states in the region and other states contributing to 
the Agency’s capital. Such an institution could be a decisive new 
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element in the Middle Eastern situation, a catalytic agent which might 
precipitate solutions for many of the most vexing “problems of the 
region. It should be organized within the framework of the United 
Nations—a specialized, regional economic program ‘with multilateral 
participation for multilateral purposes. 

Such a Development Agency could undertake projects itself, lend 
money to either private or public agencies, and participate in equity 
financing, in the manner of the International Finance Corporation. 
It could manage projects. It could carry on scientific research in such 
matters as soil fertility. It could make basic engineering surveys and 
contribute to the drawing up of overall regional development plans. 
Furthermore, it could carry on long-term technical assistance. 

Its advantages would be political and psychological as well as 
economic. 

It could help divert the attention of certain Arab leaders from mili- 
tary adventures to internal economic development. Turning these 
energies into constructive channels would eventually lead to institu- 
tional and social changes, such as the growth of a middle class, which 
would have a beneficial and stabilizing influence. 

It would provide a means of channeling Arab oil revenue into pro- 
ductive uses which would benefit the entire area, thus utilizing part of 
the presently existing hard money resources of the Middle East for 
the financing of regional development. 

It would be an international entity with which the states of the area 
could carry on bilateral negotiations and bilateral economic agree- 
ments. 

It could work out a solution to the whole Palestine-Arab refugee 
problem. The only long-term solution for the refugees is basic 
economic development, which will make it possible for the area to 
support more people at a higher standard of living. 

It could encourage international acceptance of the Jordan River 
plan and similar de -velopment projects involving more than one state. 

It could give technical assistance and supervised farm credit to 
farmers settling on new lands coming into production from the develop- 
ment of the Jordan, the Litani, the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile. 

Most important of all, such an Agency could encourage a regional 
approach to the problems of Middle East dev elopment. Isolated 
projects here and there, financed by bilateral aid from the United 
States, obviously offer no real answer to the needs of the region. 

Even a cursory look at the region’s resources reveals the absolute 
economic interdependence of the states of the area and the necessity 
of intraregional cooperation. All of the region’s major rivers, for 
example—the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Jordan, and the Nile—flow 
through more than one state. Their development for irrigation and 
power depends on agreement between the states concerned. Oil pro- 
duced in Saudi Arabia and Iraq must be transported to market across 
territory, or through ports, controlled by other states of the region. 
Industrial dev elopment hinges upon the opening of mutual markets, 
a freer exchange of goods among the several countries of the region, 
as well as trade with the rest of the world. The essential patterns of 
regional cooperation and development cannot be produced by a series 
of bilateral arrangements with the several nations of the area. 


93335— 
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The creation of a Middle East Development Agency along the lines 
here suggested would emphasize the fact that it is in the interests of 
all concerned to move from intraregional feuding to intraregional 
cooperation for development. 


C. ARAB-ISRAEL PEACE 


The lack of peace between the Israel and the Arab States is still a 
major source of tension and political unrest in the region, forcing the 
states of the area to divert funds which could be used for human welfare 
to nonproductive, military purposes. American policy should main- 
tain a constant and unrelenting leadership for the states of the region 
to resolve this conflict once and for all through direct negotiations. 
Not since 1952 has the United States, either in or out of the United 
Nations, made a determined effort to bring about a peace discussion 
between the parties. After 10 years of temporizing with this situa- 
tion, it is time for the nations involved to come to terms—and the 
only way of producing a settlement acceptable to both sides, and 
therefore durable, is by insisting that they reach a settlement them- 
selves. 

D. PALESTINIAN REFUGEES 


Nor can the United States or the West afford to temporize further 
with the problem of Arab refugees. Living on a bare subsistence level 
in wretched camps maintained by the United Nations, rootless, job- 
less, disillusioned, and embittered, these hapless people, now number- 
ing 900,000, are a challenge to the conscience of humanity. 

The refugee camps have become hotbeds of political intrigues de- 
liberately fomented by Communist and anti-western Arab agitators. 
They are breeding grounds of hatred for the United States and sources 
of political instability for the countries that harbor them. 

Half of the refugees are now under 15 years old, a fact of tremendous 
significance in terms of an ultimate solution of this problem, It means 
that, despite the clamor of professional refugee leaders for a return to 
Palestine and the insistence of the Arab governments on repatriation 
to their former homes, half of the refugees have in fact no roots in 
Palestine at all. They were either less than 5 years old when they 
left that country, or were born in the refugee camps in Arab States. 
To return them now to an alien society they have been taught to de- 
spise would be as self-defeating and unsatisfactory as abandoning 
them to mature in the appalling atmosphere of hopelessness which 
now pervades the refugee camps. The destiny of these young Arabs 
clearly lies in an opportunity for a productive and self-reliant life in 
an Arab environment and culture. 

Since the responsibility for creating the Arab refugee problem 
derives from the Palestine War and the U. N. partition resolution, 
the world community must share the blame for letting the problem 
go unsolved for 10 long years. In the United Nations we have salved 
our consciences by contributing to the support of these wretched 
people without coming to grips with the real problem of helping them 
find a new and decent way of life. It is high time that the United 
States took the initiative in and out of the United Nations to bring 
about a generous and effective solution of the problem. ! 

The facts of the situation themselves point to the only possible 
solution—the provision for the vast majority of permanent homes 
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and tolerable livelihoods in the Arab States, and a commitment by 
Israel to accept a limited number of token repatriates. 

Iraq is desperately short of people. Rich in resources of oil, land, 
and water, Iraq needs additional population to exploit its potential 
productive capacity. Experts estimate that the country could absorb 
at least 3 million, perhaps 5 million, additional people. Iraq, more- 
over, has shown a disposition to accept immigrants from the refugee 
population. Five thousand have already been taken in without any 
appeal for U. N. assistance by the Government of Iraq. With help 
from the international community to defray costs of resettlement, 
the entire refugee population could readily be absorbed in that 
country alone, with benefit to the indigenous population. 

Syria, while less richly endowed with natural resources, is also 
underpopulated. With some help, it could assimilate a substantial 
number of refugees with benefit to itself. As many as 200,000 
refugees could be settled in the Jordan Valley if the Johnston plan of 
the United States for dev eloping the Jordan River Valley were 
accepted by the Arab States. 

The fact is that the Arab States have for 10 years used the Pales- 
tinian refugees as political hostages in their struggle with Israel. 
While Arab delegates i in the United Nations have condemned the plight 
of their brothers in the refugee camps, nothing has been done to assist 
them in a practical way, lest political leverage over Israel be lost. 

This is not to say that Israel has no responsibility for an ultimate 
solution of the problem. The Government of Israel has already dis- 
closed its willingness to compensate the refugees for property left in 
former Palestine; the United States has offered to lend Israel the 
money. All that is necessary is to set up the machinery and establish 
the procedures under which compensation would be paid. 

On the other hand, repatriation of all, or even a large number of 
refugees, by Israel is no longer possible. In the first’ “place, Israel 
has accepted and settled some 900,000 immigrants, many of whom 
were in fact refugees from Arab States where repressive measures 
have made their lives intolerable. Furthermore, surrounded by 
nations which insist upon exercising rights of belligerency against her, 
it would be suicidal for Israel to admit a large group of immigrants 
whose whole indoctrination for the past 10 years has been one of 
hatred for the Jewish state. To do so would be to establish a fifth 
column inside the country. 

Moreover, from the viewpoint of the refugees themselves, repatria- 
tion to Israel would result in bitter disillusionment. They would 
necessarily have to live in a society foreign to their own background 
and culture, and assume all the obligations of citizenship in a state 
which they have been taught to despise. 

Nevertheless, Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion told me that the 
Government of Israel would be prepared to admit a limited number of 
refugees who would pledge to become constructive and productive 
Israeli citizens and not subversives. I am convinced that Israel would 
be willing to recognize the principle of repatriation, provided that that 
principle i is implemented only by token numbers of refugees, perhaps 
admissible on a quota basis. 

All of these things should be carefully explored by a new United 
Nations Good Offices Commission. It should be the duty of such a 
Commission to press resolutely and unremittingly for a breakthrough 
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on this critical refugee problem, exploiting every opportunity for 
initiating diplomatic conversation with and among the governments 
concerned. 


E. POLICY ASSUMPTIONS 


As we look at the whole Middle Eastern situation, it seems to me 
that it has been clear for some time that the only realistic basis for 
an effective American policy toward the Middle East is one which 
rests on the following assumptions: 

1. That Israel is an integral part of the region and is there to 
stay; 

2. That the 1949 armistice boundaries constitute inviolable 
political boundaries subject to change only by the joint agreement 
of the states concerned; 

3. That resettlement in Arab lands, with compensation for 
property left in Israel, is in fact the only effective and realistic 
way of solving the Arab refugee problem; 

4. That the stability and security of the region demand an 
early settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

But these basic premises of any reasonable American approach 
toward the Middle East have been obscured by a policy characterized 
by ambivalence, vacillation, and expediency. We have, in fact, often 
encouraged opposite suppositions. It would be healthy, both in terms 
of our relations with the region and in terms of our relations with the 
Soviet Union, now to reassert and re-emphasize the fact that this is 
where we stand. 

By moving simultaneously toward regional development and social 
progress, toward a final disposition of the refugee problem and toward 
a directly negotiated Arab-Israeli peace, we can make our position 
unequivocably clear. 

When we have done that, we will be better understood, and more 
respected by the people of the Middle East. 


F. ADDITIONAL REGIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the context of a clear and positive policy, there are many other 
steps which can be taken to improve understanding between ourselves 
and the people of the Middle East. 

1. United States representation 


On the whole I found our Foreign Service and Consular representa- 
tives—including their wives—to be impressive, capable, dedicated 
people who reflect great credit on their country abroad. I would 
say the same of the personnel of the United States Information 
Agency, the International Cooperation Administration, and the armed 
services with whom I came in contact. 

However, I have the impression that we run the risk of sacrificing 
needed specialization in the Middle East by the rotation system cur- 
rently employed. Career students of the Middle East are desperately 
needed in the area, and more flexibility in the rotation system will 
have to be considered if their services are to be utilized for maximum 
benefit. 

Our Foreign Service particularly needs more understanding and 
support than it has often received from Congress and the American 
people. The high caliber of our personnel is often unappreciated, 
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and the general public callousness to the condition of the Foreign 
Service has often been reflected in undue financial hardship. Foreign 
Service officers are frequently called upon to pay out of their own 
pockets expenses which obviously should be borne by the Government. 
Proportionate to our own national wealth, prestige, and power, few 
other governments provide in as miserly a manner as we do for the 
official expenses and amenities of our Foreign Service personnel. 
(a) Regional conferences 

Particularly in the Middle East where problems must be met and 
mastered on a regional level, we need more regionalism in the operation 
of our Foreign Service. Not only do we need frequent conferences 
among American Chiefs of Mission assigned to Middle Eastern 
countries, but we need similar opportunities for Deputy Chiefs of 
Mission and First and Second Secretary-level personnel. ‘‘Localitis”’ 
is a constant threat to the objectivity of the Foreign Service. An 
opportunity to travel within the country of assignment, and within 
neighboring countries of the region, is the best way to broaden view- 
points and to save our personnel from the dangers of isolation and 
overzealous advocacy based on the limited perspective of their post 
of duty. 

The advantages of closer regional coordination through person-to- 
person contacts of United States representatives in the region cannot 
be overstressed. Perhaps these regional conferences ought even to be 
formalized on a semiannual or more frequent basis. In the Middle 
East, the situs of such meetings might be rotated. A logical place to 
begin would be Beirut or Athens. The prospective contraction of the 
State Department’s Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs to a Bureau limited to the Near East and South Asia should 
facilitate this regional emphasis. 

2. Unofficial contacts 
(a) Business and news media 


American businessmen, news correspondents, and teachers fre- 
quently have more contacts with private foreign citizens—and some- 
times with governmental officials—than do our official representatives. 
Each of these contacts contributes to the total impression which the 
United States makes abroad. 

American businessmen can likewise be a source of valuable informa- 
tion for our diplomats. There ought to be closer cooperation between 
them. In the particular countries I visited, American business 
enjoys a deservedly good reputation. Its use of modern capital, 
investment, management, and know-how is combined with social 
values developed on the American scene. 

Moreover, our State Department should take a keen interest in the 
American businessman abroad if we really want to promote private 
investment. The businessman himself ought to be consulted for his 
views on how investment possibilities might be improved. Business- 
men in the areas I visited uniformly spoke highly of commercial 
attachés, and this point of contract between official and unofficial 
Americans abroad should be exploited. 

Newspapermen are a particularly helpful source of information and 
a valuable checkpoint for an outside observer. I recommend to other 
Senators and Congressmen traveling overseas that they make it a 
point to visit extensively with our newspaper people. In several 
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places on my recent trip, I held “reverse press conferences” where I 
did the questioning and the newspapermen gave me their impressions 
frankly and openly. I found this technique invaluable. We need 
to get more than an official embassy point of view, though that view 
is in the main constructive and valid. 


(b) Education 


One of the reasons United States policy is in trouble in the Middle 
East is that it has been too much concerned about the immediate 
present and too little concerned about the long-range future. At the 
same time, one of the reasons we are not in even greater trouble is 
that almost a hundred years ago a group of Presbyterian missionaries 
established the American University in Beirut, and that graduates of 
this university are now widely diffused throughout the area, some of 
them in positions of considerable influence. 

Today more than ever before American-sponsored colleges and 
universities in Beirut, Cairo, Tel Aviv, and Jerusalem are positive 
and constructive forces for freedom and progress. They are in 
desperate need of new sources of endowment. ‘Their situation could 
be eased by a new injection of American public and private funds for 
faculty and student scholarships and facility assistance. 

In addition to the needs of these existing institutions, other require- 
ments remain to be met. Both a center of Arabic studies and a 
center of Mediterranean studies, supported by American funds, have 
been frequently proposed by students of the region. Undeniably 
there is a demand for more widespread cultural and linguistic training. 

There is an equally obvious need for vocational schools, an absolute 
prerequisite for the development of skilled and semiskilled labor 
necessary for economic growth in the region. One of the finest things 
we can do for the Middle East is to develop a broad and long-term 
program for vocational training. The young women of the region 
need this training as well as the young men. Women are desperately 
needed in public health and nursing, in bookkeeping and clerical jobs. 
Here is a frontier for some energetic educational pioneering. 

A year ago on May 25, 1956, at Baylor University, President 
Eisenhower called on American universities and private foundations 
to undertake a “giant educational point 4 by establishing institutions 
of modern techniques and sciences in underdeveloped areas of the 
world.” Apparently nothing has happened since, and the President’s 
proposal died aborning. It was a good proposal, and it needs some 
followthrough. 

As presented, the concept provided for the Government to be a 
liaison, but the Government would not actually direct or control the 
program. American universities and foundations would work together 
in setting up or strengthening institutions abroad. The staffing and 
operation of a school, and the selection of courses, would be in the 
hands of the people in the country where the school is located. Ameri- 
can funds would be important in financing the program, but they 
would be predominantly private funds. 

As one means of reviving the President’s Baylor proposal, I suggest 
that further consideration be given to the recommendation made by 
Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong in his report on Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Iraq to the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program, 
This proposal is for a foreign education aid fund as an autonomous. 
nonprofit, nongovernmental organization financed by contributions 
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from American foundations and the United States Government. 
Although not included in Mr. Armstrong’s original proposal, it might 
reasonably be hoped that American business would see fit to con- 
tribute. 

It also occurs to me that some of our Public Law 480 currency might 
be used in a school assistance program in the Middle East. (See 
sec. II infra.) 

3. Information programs 

Certain deficiencies in our information programs impressed me. 
For one thing, there is no doubt that we should improve the signal of 
the Voice of America. In an area which is 80 percent illiterate, Radio 
Cairo, Radio Damascus, and Radio Tashkent put forward a Nasser 
and/or Communist line and are heard and believed by millions. Our 
Voice of America does not begin to reach this vast audience, nor is its 
program geared to meet the realities of the present situation. The 
recent United ‘States Information Agency appropriation for a new 
transmitter should be utilized immediately, and Congress should be 
informed whether it is adequate or whether additional funds for this 
operation will be required. 

Secondly, I believe that the USIA should concentrate more on 
libraries and visual education. One of the great needs in the rural 
areas in the Middle East is the bookmobile libraries. Israel was just 
receiving them when I was there, and everyone was excited about it. 
In many instances these bookmobile libraries are about the only way 
we have in getting our information out into the countryside. They 
are definitely needed elsewhere in the Middle East. 

. Exchange of persons 


It is more in the interest of the United States to have a civil service 
in a particular country with the key people educated in American 
universities than it is to have mobs in the street cheering the American 
flag. The one is lasting, the other temporary. We ought to con- 
centrate on developing a new generation of friendly leadership in the 
Middle East. 

I am firmly convinced that the United States should greatly expand 
its exchange-of-persons programs in the area. We should make it 
possible for more foreign students to go to college in the United 
States, and we should likewise increase our activities in bringing to 
the United States, for less extended tours, foreign newspapermen, labor 
leaders, businessmen, minor government officials, teachers, and others. 

We have on occasion been shortsighted in insisting on too rigorous 
security clearances for these people. In Greece, for example, large 
numbers of people of early middle age or over were members during 
the German occupation of organizations that are now considered 
subversive. To bar these people from the United States is to deprive 
ourselves of a great opportunity. 

Leadership, of course, is not only of the academic, professional, and 
civil service variety. It also includes military personnel. Generally 
speaking, the military plays a role in the Middle East which is larger 
than that of any other single group in their society. Consequently, 
we should not overlook the role whic h American military, naval, and 
air training schools can play; the value of the training that foreign 
military people obtain in our staff schools cannot be underestimated. 
It opens up whole new areas of potentially closer collaboration and 
friendship, particularly in time of emergency. 
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When foreign military personnel are in this country, if time permits, 
it would be good for them to spend additional periods observing other 
aspects of American socie ty—our agriculture, our industry, our civil 
government. Clearly, if political democrac y is to grow in the Middle 
Kast, there must be a responsive attitude toward it on the part of 
future Middle Eastern military leaders. 

Incidentally, I was astounded to learn that Israel is not included in 
our military exchange program. I recommend that this omission be 
corrected promptly. 


QC 


5. Technical assistance 


In addition to the basic capital requirements for investment and 
development already mentioned, there is an obvious need for stepping 
up our point 4 program in the Middle East, particularly as it relates 
to agriculture. Both our bilateral point 4 program and the United 
Nations technical assistance program should be bolstered wherever 
the absorptive capacities of the recipient countries makes the invest- 
ment plausible. No single program has more merit both for short-term 
and long-term considerations. 

Moreover, I am convinced that technical assistance need not be a 
one-way exchange. For example, there are a good many people in the 
Middle East who can give us technical assistance for use in our own 
desert regions. Both Israel and Egypt have specialists who occasion- 
ally might be invited to the United States and who could be of genuine 
assistance tous. I mentioned this possibility to the Egyptian Minister 
of Municipal and Rural Affairs, and he responded very warmly. 


Il. Tae Roxie or Foop anp Firer 1n Foreien Pouicy 


The United States has an abundance of one resource unequaled, 
as yet, by any other world power. That resource is our food and 
fiber—and our ability to produce it in abundance. We have either 
failed to grasp the full significance of this advantage, or lacked the 
imagination and boldness to make the most of it. 

It is becoming ever more apparent that Russia recognizes the 
advantage we hold, and is deliberately setting out to offset it. It 
would be tragic if we allowed our own eyes to remain closed to some 
obvious facts of life to which the Russians have shown they are 
alert—the basic necessity of people getting food, and the vital impact 
on international relations involved in fulfilling that basic need. 

From my own personal observations, I am convinced that our 
Government policy has been far too shortsighted about how powerful 
food and fiber can be in our international policy. Food is the common 
denominator of international life. Lack of adequate food is the 
underlying factor in many of the economic and political problems of 
the Middle East. 

The stocks of food and other agricultural commodities which the 
United States is fortunate enough to possess, over and above its 
immediate domestic requirements, are a grossly underrated national 
asset. American food and fiber are vital to the very existence of 
millions of undernourished people. Utilizing this asset could provide 
a ray of hope for building stronger economies and greater political 
stability in most of the countries I visited. 

But the full extent of this asset cannot be realized as long as it is 
regarded, not as an asset, but as a liability. We have cheapened the 
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spirit behind our humanitarian food contributions abroad, and weak- 
ened our own bargaining power in negotiating trade agreements for 
food and fiber, by continually proclaiming that our food reserves are 
something for which we have no use, and want to get rid of at any 
cost. 

A. NEED FOR A BROADER CONCEPT 


If American foreign policy, not only in the Middle East and Southern 
Europe but elsewhere, is to be of maximum effectiveness, a drastic 
revision is required in the prevailing official concept regarding dis- 
posal of our food and fiber in the world—along with a far broader 
understanding of the purposes, and appreciation of the potential 
benefits, of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.). 

As spelled out in the policy provisions of the law, the objectives of 
Public Law 480 are— 

1. To expand international trade between the United States 
and friendly nations. 

2. To promote the economic stability of American agriculture. 

3. To make maximum efficient use of surplus agricultural 
commodities in furtherance of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

4. To facilitate the expansion of foreign trade by providing 
a means whereby United States surplus agricultural commodities, 
in excess of the usual marketings of such commodities, may be 
sold through private trade channels and foreign currencies ac- 
cepted in payment. 

Title I of the act authorized the foreign currency sales. 

Title II provides for famine relief and other emergency assistance 
on a government-to-government basis. 

Title III provides for donations to voluntary agencies for people-to- 
people relief feeding programs, and also provides a mandate to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to seek to protect the assets of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by bartering surplus food and fiber for strategic 
materials with less risk of deterioration and less cost of storage. 

Contrary to many misconceptions that Public Law 480 is a “‘give- 
away,’ Congress spelled out the policy on use of foreign currencies 
accruing from the sales, as follows: 

1. To expand international trade. 
2. 'To encourage economic development. 
. To purchase strategic materials. 
. To pay United States obligations abroad. 
5. To foster in other ways the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

In that legislation, Congress provided the vehicle for constructive 
use of our abundant stocks of food and fiber. 

The principal object in the use of these stocks should not be simple 
disposal, but the promotion of the foreign trade and foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Observations throughout my trip, however, have made it clear that 
inore imagination, more efficient administration, and better coordina- 
tion are required among the Departments of State and Agriculture, the 
International Cooperation Administration, the Bureau of the Budget, 
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and each of the other agencies or departments of our Government 
sharing in some responsibilities under Public Law 480. 

Perhaps i in the light of time and experience some amendments may 
be needed to the law, but the principal requirement is for a change in 
administration and in official thinking. 

My conferences with cabinet members and other officials in 6 coun- 
tries brought one significant conclusion: 

The full import of Public Law 480 is more widely recognized among 
governments of other countries and our own representatives abroad 
than among some of our officials charged with part of the responsi- 
bility for its administration. 


B. BENEFITS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Benefits of our Public Law 480 program, emphasized by partici- 
pating foreign countries, included these: 

Public Law 480 prov ides an opportunity for countries lacking American 
dollar exchange to buy urgently needed food and fiber requirements in their 
own currencies. Wherever possible, most countries would rather buy 
what they need than appear dependent upon “handouts;” all are seek- 
ing to improve their dollar position. Purchases in their own currency 
are real purchases to them, although there is sincere appreciation of . 
the cooperation of the United States for making that opportunity 
available to them. 

Public Law 480 further provides an opportunity for participating coun- 
tries to borrow back money they have spent for our food, as economic 
development loans. They regard these arrangements as bona fide busi- 
ness deals—long-term interest-bearing loans, providing them with 
badly needed development capital. 

Publie Law 480 offers a valuable check against inflationary pressures. 
Most of the participating countries are embarking on intensive efforts 
at economic development and industrial expansion; any shortage of 
food to absorb increased payrolls creates serious inflationary pressures 
more than offsetting the benefits of their economic development pro- 
grams. Under our food-export program, they are able to keep adequate 
supplies of food available for their people to absorb increased purchas- 
ing power. 

Public Law 480 is permitting many of them to turn toward freer econ- 
omies. Shortages of food and fiber have compelled many nations to 
adopt severe restrictions in order to prevent undue speculation at the 
expense of the consumers. In Spain, for example, the Director Gen- 
eral of Economic Development agreed that once Spain could build the 
supply of edible oils in that country sufficiently to safeguard against 
price gouging, he favored lifting present restrictions and thereby per- 
mitting free trade within the country in fats and oils. 

Public Law 480 is permitting financially hard-pressed countries to 
assure their people of adequate essentials of living despite the burden of 
the military costs they are sharing as part of the common defense objec- 
tives. Both as part of NATO and under the Eisenhower doctrine, 
we are asking other free countries to build defense forces against the 
threat of Communist aggression. We are extending military assist- 
ance, to be sure; yet the maintaining of expanded military establish- 
ments is a heavy financial burden on many of these countries. They 
simply cannot maintain these military forces unless they are able to 
have enough food and fiber in their economy. In country after coun- 
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try officials told me that while they wanted to join us in our common 
defense goals, they could do so only if they could assure their people 
of food. In both Greece and Spain lack of food assistance could 
jeopardize our defense aims and plans. While I did not visit Turkey, 
information obtained during my trip indicated the same might be 
true there. 

Public Law 480;is providing, in addition to economic development 
loans, a means of alleviating severe hardship and deprivation through the 
humanitarian food-distribution program of America’s voluntary agencies. 
The work of our various church organizations and CARE is carrying 
directly to the people concrete evidence of the humanitarian spirit of 
America—and lessening political opposition to closer cooperation 
with the United States in international relations. 


C. BENEFITS TO UNITED STATES 


The benefits of the Public Law 480 program to our own country 
appeared equally obvious: 

Public Law 480 is strengthening the economy and political stability of 
other countries in the free world. ‘This is an essential part of our foreign 
policy. Food is contributing to that policy, and in some instances 
food is more effective than dollars. Many countries face the necessity 
of using their limited foreign exchange to buy food. Once the food 
is consumed, the basic economic problems remain. By selling food 
for foreign currencies, we can free this limited foreign exchange for 
the purchase of capital goods which add to the future productivity of 
the economy. In so doing, we have helped them to help themselves. 

Public Law 480 is a way of providing more economic assistance with 
fewer United States dollars, through the use of foreign currencies for 
economic development loans. We have already made a Government 
investment in food and fiber, as part of our domestic farm policies. 
Under this program, we are making use of this resource in which we 
have already invested to create a new interest-bearing revolving loan 
fund to finance capital improvements and economic development 
abroad. Properly utilized, these currencies can relieve the pressure 
for dollars. 

Public Law 480 is protecting our defense program by helping combat 
inflation in food-deficit areas. It is just as vital to our own country 
as to other countries to prevent runaway inflation in areas where we 
are investing huge sums in constructing airbases and other installa- 
tions. Spain is a key example. 

Public Law 480 is creating new outlets for American farm products. 
Widespread use of American foods in many areas previously unable 
to get them is creating new eating habits, new demands that foreign 
officials admit will not be easy to ‘change. The customers will want 
to keep on buying. Arguments about Public Law 480 interfering with 
sales of our friendly allies were not borne out in the area of my tour. 
In each country, there has been a total increase in consumption since 
this program started. Any such net gain in disappearance of farm 
commodities actually benefits the entire world market. 

Public Law 480 is encouraging private enterprise in international 
trade. Public Law 480 specifically provides for the use of private 
trade channels rather than just government-to-government agree- 
ments. Americans engaged in international trade in food and fiber 
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commodities have had new opportunities opened to them under this 
program, and are making effective use of it. They are benefiting 
American agriculture as w vell as themselv es, for free enterprise traders 
have shown a “know-how” for developing markets that no Govern- 
ment agency can quite achieve. 

These are impressions repeatedly bolstered throughout my tour 
during conversations with hundreds of people. _ It was perhaps signifi- 
cant that political officers and economic officers in United States 
missions were in agreement on the benefits of the food program. 

However, it would be a mistake to think all were satisfied with its 
operation. There were many complaints on the part of American 
and foreign officials alike, of redtape and cumbersome administration 
of Public Law 480. In almost every instance these complaints pointed 
back to Washington—and to delay in getting decisions. 

Political officers emphasized the embarrassment caused by such 
delays in the case of Greece, for example, when what was apparently 
sheer redtape led to concern on the part of Greek officialdom that we 
were withholding approval as a political lever in connection with 
various other international dealings. Such impressions undo much 
of the desirable impact of the program. 

There are also many instances of missed opportunities. 


D. COUNTRY OBSERVATIONS 


Some country-by-country food observations include the following: 
1. Egypt 

We provided Egypt with 289,880 tons of wheat between January 
and June of 1956, with a market value of $17,100,000. It was not a 
gift—it was a sale for Eg gyptian pounds under title I. But we have 
frozen the money received, and have not used much of it for either 
our purposes or Egypt’s. E gypt asked to buy more wheat last No- 
celle but, after Suez, we turned down the request. Egypt met its 
wheat needs by turning to Russia instead. 

Russia’s handling of the Egyptian wheat deal shows more astute- 
ness than we have displayed. When we sell wheat, we talk unimagi- 
natively of our surplus, our ‘‘disposal’’ program, etc. When Russia 
was asked to sell wheat to Egypt, Soviet officials at first played coy, 
saying in effect, ‘“Well, we will see. We need all we have, but we 
want to help if we can.” A week later they were back saying, in 
effect: “Here—we really cannot spare it, but we are willing to share 
what we have with you.” 

The result had real propaganda impact. The U.S.S. R. did not 
provide much wheat, but everybody apparently knows about the 
wheat they did send. Sacks of Russian wheat were stacked in public 
squares on display during the holiday season underway while we 
were in Egypt. The contrast with America’s policy was highly 
unfavorable to us. 

It is even more difficult to justify our attitude toward the CARE 
program in Egypt. One of the values of voluntary agency programs 
is the bridge between our people and the people of other lands where 
our governments are, for one reason or another, cool to each other. 
Even if we are having serious differences with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, it may not be ‘prudent to shut off our direct contact with the 
people. A reservoir of good will is an investment for the future. 


= 
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CARE’s feeding program had been reaching 2.9 million people a 
day in ad pe-aneathy schoolchildren, through ateaiictt program. That 
effort had to be reduced to food assistance for 100,000 people when 
CARE’s supplies were exhausted in September of last year. 

At that time CARE requested a new program which was calculated 
to reach 3.5 to 4 million Egyptians—those with incomes of less than 
5 Egyptian pounds ($14.40) a month. Nine months later, that re- 
quest is still unacted upon in Washington. American prestige has 
suffered a real blow. It is perhaps significant that previously the 
CARE program was the only thing for which Egyptian President 
Nasser had ever publicly thanked the United States. 

To us, our actions in the U. N. saving Nasser and Egypt was all- 
important. To us, our subsequent cutoff on food shipments was a 
minor move. 

Yet in the eyes of the Egyptian people, the termination of the food 
they needed is what they remember above all else. It more than offset 
any temporary good will we might have obtained by our U. N. action 
on Egypt’s behalf. It is a good example to remember: People are 
impressed first with what directly affects their own lives, such as what 
they get to eat. 

Our food policy toward Egypt needs to be resolved, and soon— 
particularly in regard to the voluntary agencies. If, beyond that, 
we decide to do business with Egypt under title I, Egypt wants to buy 
some $55 million worth of wheat, $7,500,000 worth of tobacco, $10 
million worth of corn, and $12 million worth of edible oil. 


2. Israel 


Substantial assistance has been given Israel under Public Law 480, 
and it is making constructive use of its loans for economic development. 

Altogether $46,447,000 worth of United States farm commodities 
have been programed for sale to Israel under title I, of which $35,- 
877,000 were shipped during 1955 and 1956. Israel purchased butter, 
cottonseed oil, cotton, tobacco, rice, nonfat dry milk, cheese, tallow, 
corn, and dry edible oils—with its biggest purchase being $10 million 
worth of United States beef. It contracted the major meat sale under 
Public Law 480 to date. 

Israel has borrowed back, at interest, a good part of its purchase 
price for use to finance water development projects, agricultural 
research, and general economic development aimed at expansion of its 
own economy to the point when it can stand on its own feet. 

Israel has also been provided with $2 million worth of commodities 
for distribution by voluntary agencies under title III. It has acquired 
another $6,848,000 worth of our farm commodities under barter 
arrangements. 

Israel is going to need more food assistance—and deserves to get 
it, on the basis of its record of self-improvement. It already has re- 
quests pending with our Government to buy $78,900,000 worth of 
wheat, feed grains, cotton, cheese, edible oil, dry milk, butter, tallow, 
and beans. 





3. Lebanon 
Lebanon’s participation under Public Law 480 has been limited to 


a small quantity of title 111 donations to voluntary agencies—some 
$139,000 worth of cheese, dry milk, cottonseed oil, and shortening. 
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Lebanon normally buys from 5 to 8 million dollars’ worth of agricul- 
tural commodities from the United States, and it is still buying for 
dollars. Lebanon has participated in the ‘title I program, however, 
by being a third country under one of Pakistan’s triangular cotton 
transactions. About $600,000 worth of cotton was allocated for ship- 
ment to Lebanon to be exchanged for cotton yarn and cloth needed in 
Pakistan. 

Lebanon provides a good example of what I was told over and over 
by American traders and foreign government officials throughout the 
trip: We need not worry so much about losing dollar sales because of 
Public Law 480 agreements; the countries themselves are anxious to 
get on a regular exchange basis, and provide an automatic cutoff by 
shifting to dollar purchases when they can. Lebanon has not asked 
for title I sales. American bankers with whom we talked in Lebanon, 
however, were among those advocating finding some way to make 
foreign currency from food sales thr oughout the Middle East available 
for loan to United States private enterprise in the area. 


4. Greece 


Good examples of both title I programs and work of voluntary 
agencies under title III were observed in Greece. 

Virtually all the foreign aid we now provide for Greece comes in the 
form of food—either under Public Law 480, or section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act. 

Greece is one of our partners in NATO, and has been assigned a 
vital role which compels it to maintain a strong military force. With- 
out our support, it would probably have to sacrifice this defense 
organization in order to feed its people. 

‘We have programed $41,692,000 worth of farm commodity sales to 
Greece under Public Law 480, and shipped nearly $17 million of it last 
year alone. Greece has constructive plans for using development 
loan funds from these purchases, but has encountered trouble obtaining 
approval from our Government for release of the money. 

Right now, Greece is undertaking a program of rural electrification 
needed for its development and helpful, too, to its defense program. 
It also needs capital improvement funds. We should release Public 
Law 480 funds making loans available to Greece as quickly as possible. 

Greece needs a continued opportunity to buy our commodities for 
its own currencies, and has requests pending for substantial purchases. 
It would greatly prefer working out a 3-year import program to fit 
into its own long-range planning. It would like to program a 3- year 
purchase of 1,200,000 metric tons of wheat, 60,000 tons of edible 
oil, 320,000 tons of corn, 120,000 tons of barley, 60,000 tons of oats, 
and 1,000 tons of cheese. 

But if we decline to accept a 3-year arrangement with Greece, for 
the coming fiscal year alone it would like to buy 450,000 tons of w heat, 
155,000 tons of feed grains, 15,000 tons of soy bean oil or other seed 
oil, 2,500 tons of ey vaporated milk, and 300 tons of cheese. 

In addition to the title I sales, Greece has been aided substantially 
by the work of CARE and other voluntary agencies. 

Greece has thousands upon thousands of orphaned youngsters 
dependent upon institutions or private agencies for a ‘livelihood. 
W hile some of them are stunted in growth through lack of food during 

early years, they are alert and bright youngsters who can mean much 
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to their country’s future. Good work is being done to give them 
vocational education. 

Altogether $34,871,000 worth of butter, butter oil, cheese, dry milk, 
cottonseed oil, shortening, dry beans, corn, rice, and wheat have been 
provided by the United States for distribution by voluntary agencies 
in Greece. 

I made a personal inspection tour of such distributions, and can 
appreciate the immense personal impact they have made on the 
recipients. They all know it comes from the people of the United 
States; every item is properly marked. It was good to see powdered 
milk from my own State of Minnesota being distributed to young 
orphans—and know that this wholesome food was being used, not 
wasted. Powdered milk in the United States may be known as a 
rk farm commodity, but in many areas of the world it is life and 
health. 

Greece has also obtained another $11,150,000 worth of United 
States farm products through barter. 

We are using part of the funds obtained from food sales in Greece 
to finance future market development. A poultry market survey is 
underway to determine the market potential for poultry products, 
and to initiate promotional work. Greek milling and baking industry 
representatives have also been brought to the United States to observe 
modern production, marketing, handling, and milling techniques. 


5. Italy 

Our Embassy and Italian officials agree that American food aid 
has been essential to Italy’s economic recovery, and to Italy’s ability 
to carry out its military obligations as part of NATO. ‘They agree 
Italy could not afford to maintain its defense forces without assistance. 

We have had a large Public Law 480 program in Italy: $123 million 
worth of United States farm commodities had been programed as of 
April 15, 1957, under title I sales—cotton, soybean oil, tobacco, corn, 
cottonseed oil, and wheat; $41,826,000 worth were shipped between 
July and December of 1956 alone. An additional $51,142,000 worth 
of milk and milk products, cotton, dry beans, fats and oils, coarse 
grains, and bread grains have been provided for Italy since July 1, 
1954, under title IJ, and $80,091,000 worth of butter, cheese, dry 
milk, cottonseed oil, shortening, dry beans, corn, rice, and wheat 
have been provided as donations distributed by voluntary agencies 
under title ITT. 

One of our most competent embassy officials in Rome declared that 
the “people-to-people” program of the voluntary agencies had pro- 
vided the best possible publicity for the fight against communism in 
Italy, and was “‘one of our best tools for winning friends to America.”’ 
From a long-range viewpoint, he expressed the belief the relief feeding 
had far more than humanitarian value, as it was improving nutritional 
habits that were going to result in future markets for our products. 

This man was exceptionally well informed on the potential of 
Public Law 480—but like many others encountered in our missions, 
considerably bothered by the redtape involved at the Washington 
end. It would be helpful for Washington administrators to seek the 
advice and reactions of some of these experienced operating people 
in the field concerning improvements needed in administrative 
coordination. 
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In the future, Italy wants to buy more United States commodities 
for lire—as soon as we extend the Department of Agriculture’s author- 
ity to sell. She has requests pending to purchase $28 million worth of 
cotton, and also wants more edible oils. 

In Naples, Adm. Robert Briscoe, commander in chief of Southern 
NATO Forces mentioned the importance of food among NATO 
supply problems. He recognized that Italy, Greece, and Turkey are 
in a food-deficit position, and said assurance of food movements in 
event of all-out war was a serious priority question considering the 
necessity of other shipments. 

We discussed the possibility of stockpiling food reserves in Greece 
and Turkey, and he responded favorably. It became apparent, how- 
ever, that we have not coordinated military policy and food policy, 
just as we have not fully coordinated foreign policy and food policy. 

Admiral Briscoe emphasized how strongly we depended on Turkey’s 
armed forces in our first line of defense in the Mediterranean area. 
Yet we learned Turkey regards its food reserves as insufficient for its 
military forces under peacetime conditions—and even less sufficient 
in event of all-out mobilization. 

Unless shipping pipelines could get adequate food to Turkey in 
time, the Turkish military effort could collapse for lack of food. In 
view of submarine hazards, can we assume such a risk? 


6. Spain 

Public Law 480 commodities have been, and are at present, crucial 
to the adequate supply of certain basic foodstuffs consumed in Spain. 
It is certain that in the past the availability of the commodities through 
Public Law 480 and section 402 were essential in stopping a prospec- 
tively dangerous crisis in Spain. Even Spanish Government Cabinet 
members admit the key role played by the Public Law 480 and section 
402 program in containing a wave of food price increases for the mass 
of Spanish consumers. 

(a) How Public Law 480 has helped Spain.—Spain’s food problem is 
essentially one of extreme supply fluctuation due to the weather. 
Unfavorable weather conditions in the past few years caused shortages 
of foodstuffs which were offset in a large part by Public Law 480 
imports. For example, an estimated 300,000 metric tons of vegetable 
oil, valued at roughly $112 million, were imported into Spain in the last 
2 years under title I, Public Law 480, and section 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act to make up severe olive oil crop deficits. Without these 
oil imports, one of the main staples of the Spanish diet would have 
had to be rationed. Even with these large imports, the oil situation 
remains on a hand-to-mouth basis, in view of the absence of even 
minimum stocks. An example of the frantic effort of the Spanish 
Government to insure an increased supply of edible oil can be seen in 
the expensive subsidy scheme designed to encourage edible oil produc- 
tion. The current support price for soybeans amounts to the ex- 
tremely high price of about $6 per bushel (compared with $2 per 
bushel received by United States farmers). 

Likewise imports of meat and feed grains have been very helpful 
in preventing an unhealthy rise in consumer prices of these commod- 
ities. Also, availability of cotton through Public Law 480 and section 
402 have made possible full utilization of Spain’s cotton textile spin- 
ning facilities and provide more adequate supplies of cotton goods. 
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(b) Current emergency situation.—Normally two-thirds of Spain’s 
export earnings come from agricultural shipments to foreign markets, 
principally citrus and nuts. Severe freezes and droughts i in the last 
2 years have caused great pressure on Spain’s already poor foreign 
exchange position. 

Dollar reserves do not offer any possibility for purchasing agricul- 
tural commodities abroad. Total gold and dollar reserves now amount 
to about $160 million, as compared with $220 million 1 year ago. In 
addition, Spain has unfavorable payments balances with nearly all 
countries with which it trades, and foreign exchange holdings of non- 
dollar currencies are even lower than gold and dollar reserves. Thus 
Spain’s foreign exchange holdings afford a minimum of security for 
essential nonagric cultural imports, as well as for essential foodstuffs. 

(c) Immediate Public Law 480 needs.—Currently Spain is in dire 
need of 100,000 tons of wheat in order to prevent bread rationing. 
Failure to obtain wheat might boost the cost of living sufficiently to 
intensify existing inflationary pressures at a time when there is some 
hope of the adoption of an economic stabilization program. 

The stated policy of the recently appointed Cabinet seems to be 
pointed toward a long-overdue program of measures designed to stem 
inflation and to eliminate some of the most restrictive features which 
now characterize Spain’s domestic and foreign trade. Chances for 
success of this policy would be seriously endangered if the anticipated 
wheat scarcity is not compensated for. Such a scarcity is very likely 
to bring about further control measures, including bread rationing 
which is deemed very unfavorable to economic and even political 
stability in Spain at a crucial phase in the United States base construc- 
tion program. 

It is the considered view of well-informed observers that if Spain 
does not have immediate recourse to wheat imports under the Public 
Law 480 program, serious consequences to United States interests in 
Spain might well be in the offing. 

Regarding edible oils, the Spanish Government has stated that 
if it could purchase enough oil so as to be assured of several months 
supply, it would be in a position to eliminate price controls on this 
commodity. This would have the dual effect of eliminating a flour- 
ishing black market and would make for an improvement in the 
quality of edible oils available to the Spanish consumers. 

(d) Voluntary participation.—Catholic Relief Services (National 
Catholic Welfare Conference) is the only American voluntary agency 
operating in Spain. It is doing an outstanding job. Some 97,681 
tons of milk, butter, cottonseed oil, cheese, corn, and cornmeal have 
been distributed to more than 4 million people through the coopera- 
tion in Spain of 15 governmental, private, and church organizations. 
Throughout Spain it is well known that surplus foods are a gift from 
the people of the United States to the needy of Spain. The program 
has been widely publicized, and each item distributed is plainly 
marked as being from the United States; distribution programs are 
carried on in schools, orphanages, summer camps, homes for the aged, 
hospitals, and regular feeding centers in neighborhoods overrun with 
needy individuals. There is a dire need of proteins, fats and oils in 
the feeding program, according to F. Robert Melina, heading the 
program for Catholic Relief Services and Spanish National Caritas, 
Spain’s counterpart to the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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The introduction of surplus powdered milk in Spain has resulted 
in a better local product, no longer watered down as it used to be. 
Those who can afford to pure hase milk are now demanding a better 
product. Surplus foods have reached children and adults who were 
unaccustomed to dairy products either because they were unavailable 
in certain areas of Spain or because the price was far beyond the reach 
of the poor. 


E. RECOMMENDATIONS ON FOOD AND FIBER POLICY 


Out of all of these observations, I have the following conclusions to 
present as recommendations on our food and fiber policy: 


New emphasis is urgently needed at the highest levels of Government 
on our national food and fiber utilization policy as a valuable 
and integral part of our foreign aid efforts 

Responsibilities over food disposal programs are so widely dispersed 

in our Government that guiding policy is necessary to assure that all 
departments and agencies are aiming in the same direction. The 
divided jurisdiction problem extends into Congress itself, where the 
Agriculture Committee has legislative jurisdiction over the basic 
legislation involved, yet seldom has studied the foreign relations 
impact, while the Foreign Relations Committee has conducted studies 
of such programs, but has no participation in hearings guiding the 
legislation. 

If either Congress or the executive branch expects to obtain the 

proper public understanding necessary for the support of these policies, 
they must be emphasized either by a Presidential Executive order or 


other policy declaration, or by a policy declaration from the Congress 
itself. 


More intensive training of all our country’s overseas missions is 
needed in the broad concept of Public Law 480, as well as encourage- 
ment to make greater use of the potential it offers 


Emphasis must be on coordinated, uniform policy direction and 
instructions, possibly from the White House level, to supersede more 
limited instructions from individual departments and agencies such 
as Agriculture, State, ICA, and Defense, which tend to deemphasize 
overall objectives or subject them to sometimes conflicting agency 
interests and interpretations. 

Regional schools or conferences of Foreign Service, ICA, USIS, and 
Defense personnel might be necessary. ‘Touring teams of “instructors” 
from the major participating agencies at the Washington level—and 
possibly representatives from both the Foreign Relations and Agri- 
cultural Committees of Congress—might be ‘helpful in emphasizing 
the overall objectives that go far bey ond individual department lines. 
It would also be helpful in improving coordination between the field 
and Washington by permitting the operating personnel in participating 
countries to make known the administrative problems they are en- 
countering in dealing with Washington. Joint participation by depart- 
ments responsible would minimize buckpassing and force policy deci- 
sions to expedite the program. 
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3. The period of authorization for the program should be lengthened at 
least to 2 years and preferably 5 years, instead of its current year- 
to-year basis 

Participating countries need more assurance of continuity to en- 

courage longer range planning of requirements. We operate on a 

fiscal year basis; many other countries operate on a calendar-year 

basis. As aresult, in some countries our yearly extension only provides 

a 6-month operating period for which another country can count on 

participating or plan a program. 


4. Congress should consider eliminating a fixed total dollar amount in the 
authorization and establish instead new criteria for the executive 
branch to conduct the program, within some reasonable safe-quarding 
annual limitations subject to review, on the basis of available supplies 
of commodities beyond estimated domestic needs, anticipated require- 
ments for dollar exports, and a safe reserve for our own security 

Establishment of the fixed dollar total carries the misleading impli- 
cation of indicating expenditures up to that amount, when the pro- 
gram actually provides for obtaining constructive uses for com- 
modities in which the Government has already committed its invest- 
ment as part of domestic farm policies. As long as we have supplies 
of farm commodities beyond effective cash demand at reasonable 
prices in this country, and it is the policy of our Government for the 
protection of our entire economy to invest public funds in some degree 
of income protection for farm producers, it would appear only pru- 
dent to be encouraging some useful return from the products produced 
by using them for human good instead of acquiring further new 
costs by locking up the commodities in storage. 


5. Foreign currencies obtained through sale of farm commodities under 
Public Law 480, in addition to other constructive uses now pro- 
vided, should be made available for loans to American private 
enterprise interested in establishing businesses or industries overseas 

Among our foreign policy objectives is encouragement of private 
American investment abroad. American business firms say they are 
handicapped in borrowing local currencies in various countries, and 
indicated availability of loans out of Public Law 480 funds would 
be a valuable incentive to increasing expansion of United States private 
enterprise abroad. Such loans could be made with approval of the 
country involved to assure no conflict with our relations, and that 
the business or industry being aided would contribute to the economy 
of the country concerned. Such interest-bearing loans, on a 5- or 
10-year basis, would become a useful “revolving fund” for financing 
operating costs of American business abroad. By broadening the 
scope of Public Law 480 for such a purpose, it would help to establish 
the legislation as basic foreign trade policy serving business and 
industry as well as serving agriculture and American foreign policy. 


6. The Department of Agriculture, in the light of world food needs and 
our country’s commitments around the world, should reevaluate 
its policies of determining what it regards as surplus production 

No longer is effective cash demand the end-limit to which food and 
fiber can usefully serve our Nation’s interest. For that reason there 
is no legitimate reason to regard all production beyond needs for 
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effective cash demand as surplus. Perhaps we need an annual 
appraisal of our supply picture in terms of degree of need, such as— 

(a) Estimated effective domestic demand; 

(b) Estimated effective export demand (cash sales) ; 

(c) Adequate security reserve stockpiles, at home and abroad, 
as determined by our military; our civilian defense agency, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization; and the National Security 
Council; 

(d) Estimated availability for concessional export under Public 
Law 480 in support of the Nation’s foreign policy; 

(e) Estimated availability for emergency humanitarian use at 
home and abroad through voluntary agencies. 

Such an annual classification of supply availability would be a 
more realistic guide to whether we are producing beyond our full 
needs, and also as to where costs should be chargeable for implementing 
various food programs all serving the Nation’s interests. 


7. Military and defense officials should immediately review food and 
jiber needs for our own forces and those of our allies in event of 
total war, and institute new means of making sure adequate supplies 
are available where they are needed if an emergency arises 


It is foolish to prepare for mobilization in terms of men, guns, and 
tanks, and neglect proper preparation for feeding the men who have 
to man the guns. It appears hardly enough to rely merely upon 
American agriculture quickly stepping up its production as it has in 
the past. Location of supplies at vantage points throughout the free 
world should be seriously considered. Submarine hazards may make 
movement of food costly and questionable in terms of priority require- 
ments for moving other war materiel. Dependence on military forces 
of our allies in food deficit areas requires advance assurance of these 
other countries having adequate food reserves they do not now possess. 

Our Government should make it clear, to our own personnel and 
officials of other countries, that the building of adequate inventories 
by the receiving nation is a permissible use of Public Law 480 pur- 
chases. 


8. Greater recognition should be given the constructive, people-to-people 
advantages to our international relations provided through use of 
American voluntary agencies to carry on relief feeding programs 
with commodities provided under the donation provisions in title ITI 
of Public Law 480 

Such programs do and should carry the American humanitarian 
spirit abroad without any political strings. They offer a chance to 
get directly to the people in countries where for international policy 
reasons we as a country may not want to be directly helping their 
governments. 

We should give voluntary agencies better assurances over longer 
periods of time as to the quantity and type of commodities that can be 
made available for their programs. All items on the surplus list for 
Public Law 480 purposes under title I should also be made available 
under the relief feeding and school-lunch programs. 

Sudden, short-notice changes in availability of various food products 
are a severe handicap to their program planning and effective operations. 

With the accuracy of United States Department of Agriculture 
crop forecasting and estimating of domestic requirements, it should be 
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possible to establish annual program levels for these voluntary agen- 
cies. Perhaps it could best be accomplished by the Department of 
Agriculture annually arriving at some quantity of food and fiber 
available for this purpose, and setting it aside at the disposal of the 
President for implementing our international relations on a people-to- 
people basis through voluntary agencies such as our church organiza- 
tions—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—and such groups as CARE, 
now all doing such valuable work overseas. In effect, it would be 
giving the President a ‘food emergency fund” just as he has special 
emergency funds for drought and flood disasters. 


9. The Department of Agriculture should immediately explore ways and 
means of making available to the voluntary agencies some form of fats 
and oils for inclusion in relief feeding programs 

Such products are urgently needed for healthful diets, and offer an 
opportunity to provide maximum nutritional value in a most con- 
densed form. None is now available for overseas relief feeding 
purposes. 

Fats and oils are in surplus supply in the United States, even though 
quantities are not now in CCC stocks in forms suitable for distribution. 
Because these commodities such as soybean oil, cottonseed oil, or 
other edible fats and oils have an interrelated market effect—in other 
words, the increased total consumption helps them all—use of any 
form of fats or oils in overseas relief feeding would aid a great number 
of American producers—hog produc ers, dependent on lard for much 
of their income; cotton growers, who get part of their return from 
seed; soybean growers, etc. 

It is my opinion that the Department of Agriculture now has the 
authority to work out such a program. If it feels otherwise, it should 
immediately seek necessary changes in the legislation to permit such 
an addition to our feeding program. 


10. The Bureau of the Budget should immediately explore accounting 
procedures with a view toward better disbursing costs of food and 
fiber utilization programs among various agencies of our Govern- 
ment to avoid the unfair piling of costs wpon Agriculture that in 


reality serve Government objectives far afield from the American 
farmer 


Public Law 480 is not just a farm program. The law places 
authority under it in the hands of the President. The President, by 
Executive order, has disbursed that authority widely through almost 
every department of our Government. For that reason the public 
should not be led to believe that “costs” under this program are 
exclusively to help the American farmer. 


Ill. Apprrronat Country CoMMENTS 
A. EGYPT 


In recent months relations between the United States and Egypt 
have undeniably been tense. Very possibly these tensions were the 
inevitable reflection of a larger international situation and the 
Egyptian Government’s role in it. Perhaps the tensions would have 
been there regardless of American policy. 

Yet American policy toward Egypt has been a highly inconsistent 
one. We quibbled over the price of an arms sale in 1955 with the result 
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that the Soviet bloc provided the arms. We offered to help Egypt 
build a high dam at Aswan, and then withdrew the offer. We helped 
CARE start a feeding program, as previously noted, which we have 
so far refused to renew. We refused an Egyptian Government re- 
quest for wheat which was subsequently supplied by the Soviet Union. 
After the Suez invasion, we refused an Egyptian request for medical 
supplies for Port Said with the result that these also were furnished 
by the Soviet Union. Also following the Suez crisis, the Egyptian 
Government asked the United States for kerosene principal fuel 
used by Egyptians. This, too, was refused and supplied by the Soviet 
Union. Finally, the United States has frozen Egyptian assets in this 
country—amounting in total to about $40 million. 

For all of these ac tions, there were reasons, some of whic h possibly 
seemed persuasive at the time, some of which were specious and un- 
convincing. But what is important is not what the facts are, but what 
people think they are. And the Egyptians think they are as recited 
above. Nasser himself recited them to me. 

The result is a complete cancellation of whatever lasting political 
benefit the United States might have otherwise received for its action 
opposing the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt last fall. 

The Egyptian disillusionment with the United States is so deep 
that it will take a long time to repair. We should take care not to 
add to the disillusionment which iireatty exists. 

[ had the opportunity for an extended conversation with Nasser. 
Our conversation was frank and lengthy. On a personal basis Nasser 
was both polite and ingratiating. 

From all I saw and heard, | am sure that Nasser is not a Com- 
munist. I am equally sure, however, that he is unduly naive about 
the menace of communism, both inside Egypt and in the entire 
Middle Eastern area. Nasser is prepared to aline himself with the 
Soviet Union whenever it will serve his temporary advantage. He 
discloses no awareness of the fact that the Soviet Union may be using 
him, rather than vice versa. 

Nasser’s obvious pan-Arabism could easily drive him into further 
conspiratorial entanglements. He was much more persuasive and 
balanced when he discussed his plans for developing Egypt’s domestic 
economy. 

We discussed the Aswan Dam. This project would have greatly 
increased the tillable land available to Egypt and would also have 
generated important quantities of electric power. The pressure of 
population on land in Egypt is as great as—perhaps even greater 
than—any other place in the world. The Egyptian standard of living, 
which has always been low, has been declining for several years. 
One wonders how much lower it can go without mass starvation. 

New land can be brought into production by irrigation. In the 
delta of the Nile, it is possible to harvest 2 or 3 crops a year. The 
land which is not irrigated is as fertile as that which is; the only differ- 
ence is water. The bulk of the Egyptian people are hemmed in by 
the desert just as surely as if they were in prison. Irrigation would 
enable them to break out of prison, or at least to push back the prison 
walls. This explains the enormous political pressure within Egypt 
for the Aswan Dam. 

On the other hand, the Aswan Dam proposal was a concrete demon- 
stration of the importance of development on a regional basis. One 
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of its fallacies was the assumption that a regional resource could or 
should be used for the primary benefit of one country. 

The Nile River runs through Ethiopia, the Sudan, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and the Belgian Congo. A condition of the plan was that 
an agreement should be reached between Egypt and the Sudan on 
water division. This agreement was not reached. Moreover, the 
plan required a degree of austerity on the part of Nasser which was 
perhaps impossible. 

Nonetheless, the needs of the Egyptian population are pressing—a 
majority, as indicated by Nasser himself, do not earn more than $67 
per capita a year. The regional development of the Nile could pro- 
vide a considerable measure of relief, and should receive the encourage- 
ment and support of the United States. 

Nasser in his conversation with me pointed out that his concentra- 
tion henceforth was going to be on agriculture because agricultural 
development offered opportunity for larger numbers of people. He 
stressed this theme repeatedly. 

In Egyptian villages I did find new schools, hospitals, and small 
community clinics. Cooperatives are being formed; fresh-water 
pumps are being installed; land distribution is taking place in accord- 
ance with the Land Reform Law of 1952. There was evidence of ex- 
tensive construction in Cairo. But the overall facts remain: The 
standard of living is going down and land reform has only been par- 
tially carried out and at a very slow pace in the 5 years which have 
transpired since the law was passed. 

Suez was also a subject in my conversation with Nasser. He told 
me that when the offer on the Aswan Dam was withdrawn, he delib- 
erately set out to injure the United States and the Western powers by 
seizing the Suez Canal. In the light of the fact that this seizure had 
been considered for 2 years, however, it is doubtful whether the 
nationalization was more than the utilization of the first exceptionally 
good opportunity which came to hand. 

Nasser in his conversation with me indicated that both the problems 
of passage through the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal for Israel 
ships and shipping intended for Israel could be handled peaceably. 
In the case of the Suez Canal, he reiterated that the matter might 
be settled in the World Court. His language was moderate and non- 
belligerent, although he did say that any Arab leader that tried to 
negotiate with Israel for a peace settlement would be shot. 

Nasser did not accept opportunities I gave him to discuss at length 
his $250 million arms deal with the Russians or the fact that the 
major assets of Egypt are being put into arms instead of into raising 
the standard of living of Egypt’s population. 

Nevertheless, we need somehow to reach the people of Egypt with- 
out supporting or condoning Nasser’s extremism. Two actions we 
might take which would go “directly to benefit the people of Egypt 
and which I recommend we do take are: (1) Approval of the pending 
application for a new CARE program which would use surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to feed 3.5 to 4 million Egyptians a day; and 
(2) release of frozen Egyptian assets in the United States. 

The CARE program is identified with the American people rather 
than with the American Government. It reaches the Egyptian people 
rather than the Egyptian Government, and it receives wide publicity 
in Egypt. 
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Release of the frozen Egyptian assets would not only considerably 
ease the current tight Egyptian economic situation, but it would also 
be of great assistance to American businesses which are operating in 
Egypt at the moment under great difficulties. 

Beyond these two points, the United States should lend a sympathet- 
ic ear to Egyptian requests for food sales under Public Law 480 and for 

technical assistance programs. The technical assistance program was 

interrupted last October and has not yet been resumed. The time 
may be approaching when it should be resumed on a small scale. But 
the United States should not undertake any flamboyant activities in 
Egypt. 

In our relations with the Egyptian Government, our policy should 
be guided by diplomatic propriety. We should be firm but not inflex- 
ible or intransigent. We should continue to emphasize our desire for 
friendly relationships. 

We should be equally firm that this desire does not embrace a 
willingness to abandon our own commitment to the principles of inter- 
national law and justice. We should demonstrate that threats, abuse, 
propaganda, and diplomatic bluff will not be conducive to American 
economic aid or diplomatic support. For example, if the campaign 
against us continues over Radio Cairo and in the Egyptian press, we 
should make our displeasure entirely clear. 


B. ISRAEL 


Israel is an example of how dedication by government and people 
can expand meager resources to the benefit of a growing po A tion. 

Here, in one of the oldest sections of the world, one finds the 
dynamism and the youthful spirit of the 20th century. Animating 
government and people is the determination to build a community 
capable of providing a good standard of living for its present popula- 
tion and those other Jews who now seek or may have to seek asylum 
in Israel. 

It is this commonsense of objective which has welded a united 
nation out of a population which comes from 70 countries—half of 
them with oriental backgrounds and half of European stock. 

Israel, like most the other countries of the region, must import 
much of its food. But, on the other hand, it has the highest per 
capita gross national product in the Middle East, the best medical 
services, the lowest mortality rate, and virtually no illiter acy, 

In a country which is half desert, the Government is desperately 
trying to bring water to the Negev and at the same time build up 
industry and exploit mineral and chemical sources, while giving ample 
attention to cultural development. 

One of its most remarkable jobs has been the retraining of its 
immigrant population for work in agriculture and industry for which 
they were not previously qualified. This, one should emphasize, has 
taken place under conditions of great adversity, border warfare, and 
in the face of the Arab boycott which has been ‘costly to Israel. 

For countries, as for people, emergencies often stimulate creative- 
ness. In Israel it may be said that the threat of new warfare has 
perhaps created the spur to inventiveness on which survival depends. 

I had a long visit with Prime Minister Ben-Gurion. He is typical 
of his country. He is a man of courage, vision, intelligence, and 
determination, and he has a sense of humor. 
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Israel’s Prime Minister expresses no fear of his neighbors, but he 
believes that Israel will never fully realize her potential until there is 
peace. 

I attended the Israel National Independence Day demonstration. 
It was most impressive. The Israeli Army is well-trained, fairly well 
equipped, spirited, and confident. But Israel is not looking forward 
to new hostilities. Ben-Gurion assured me that Israel wants to settle 
its problems peaceably. Israel is willing to sit down with the Arab 
States to discuss refugees, boundaries, and all outstanding political 
problems. Foreign Minister Golda Meir gave me the same assurances. 

Ben-Gurion’s defense for Israel’s march on Sinai was that it was a 
preventive action to forestall an Egyptian march on Israel at a time 
of Egypt’s choosing and when the Seviet arms buildup had been even 
further increased. 

Israel is anti-Communist. Many of its inhabitants have escaped 
from countries under dictatorship. A large proportion of its inhabi- 
tants are the survivors of Hitler’s extermination program. Most 
Israelis, I am confident, would be willing to die resisting external 
attack. Equally, I am certain Israel will not succumb to Communist 
subversion from within. 

In Israel everyone works. Land is for the most part owned by the 
state and leased for development. 

Currently a deficit country, Israel hopes that when her population, 
now at about 1,900,000, has grown to 3% million, she will be able to 
export enough to balance her accounts. 

Israel has had the advantage of top-grade people to assist in plan- 
ning for development. Perhaps Israel’s greatest triumph is that she 
has planned well. The country has done a remarkable job in increas- 
ing the area of cultivation, in extending its slender resources to irrigate 
arid areas, in reclaiming swampland for agriculture and reforestation 
(some 20 million trees have been planted), in establishing new hos- 
pitals and universities and improving roads and ports. 

Another aspect of Israeli development is the variegated society 
which is being built up. There are both farm collectives and farm 
cooperatives, the latter growing at a fast pace. There is also private 
enterprise which is encouraged particularly for industry. A copper 
refinery at the mines, last mined during the times of King Solomon, is 
a remarkable project which one day may help Israel with her balance- 
of-payments problem. 

I visited the new Hadassah hospital. Access to the old one is still 
blocked by the Jordanians. The new institution is certain to become 
one of the finest medical centers in the world. The new Hebrew 
University replacing the university now in Jordan territory is expand- 
ing to become a major center of learning. 

While I did not visit the Huleh project directly, I was so near it 
that I could see the kind of work which has gone into draining 15,000 
acres of swampland for agriculture. 

Israel still needs roads, highways, railroads, and port development. 

One of the most imaginative projects which has recently been 
projected is the concept of a 32-inch pipeline from the port of Elath in 
the Gulf of Aqaba to a Mediterranean port near Haifa. Such a pipe- 
line, if built, could provide an additional parallel route to the Suez 
Canal and an alternative one if ever again this became necessary. The 
idea is to have Middle East oil brought by tanker the short distance 
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to Elath and pumped 150 miles from Elath to an Israeli port on the 
Mediterranean. Sixty million dollars is needed to bring this project 
to fruition. 

Israel’s needs, as described to me by the Prime Minister, are water 
for land, capital for development, and skilled technicians. Israel has 
planned well and used well the American grants and aid and technical 
assistance. But this aid, amounting to some $250 million, is only a 
small proportion of the funds derived from voluntary contributions 
in the United States, German repatriation payments, State of Israel 
bonds income and internal revenue. 

Now about to absorb 100,000 additional immigrants in 1957, Israel 
needs a minimum of $250 million additional this year. To fully 
integrate the present population; it needs an additional billion dollars. 

The scope of Israel’s operations may be gaged from the fact that 50 
percent of the population came from nonw estern countries and needed 
to be technically trained. 

Israel development should be encouraged for many reasons: because 
it is performing an important service for its own inhabitants; because 
it is in a sense a pilot plant for democracy in the Middle East; because 
it is a friend of the free world; and because one day its skills and 
experience can be put at the service of its Arab neighbors. 


Cc. LEBANON 


Lebanon is a delightful country, friendly to the United States and 
deserving of our help. In terms of per capita income, it is already 
the most advanced nation in the Arab world. Help given it now to 
develop its resources can be most effective in making that country 
self-sufficient on a continuing basis. 

The Lebanese are concerned with two basic problems: 

The Moslem-Christian population balance in the country. 
(There is supposed to be a Christian majority of 54 percent, 
although no census has been taken in many years.) 

2. In maintaining in power the prowestern Government against 
Communist influence and Syrian-Egyptian pressures. 

In the context of the delicate political and cultural balance required 
in these circumstances, Lebanon’s decision regarding the Eisenhower 
doctrine was something of a test case. Friet idly leadership was 
bolstered by helpful economic assistance for the Litani River project. 
The result has been another helpful step forward in good Lebanese- 
United States relations. 

Indeed, the speed with which Lebanon adhered to the Eisenhower 
doctrine is an indication of the political orientation of the present 
government. President Camille Chamoun and Foreign Minister 
Charles Malik, both of whom I saw, are firm friends of the United 
States. 

The recent election in Lebanon underscores the friendship of the 
Lebanese people for the United States. It would be foolish, however, 
to underestimate the political prestige or influence of pro-Nasser 
elements in Lebanon. Rioting, promoted by these elements and 
Communist agents, occurred during the election campaign, despite 
determined efforts of the Government forces to prevent it. 

For the moment, Lebanon is well governed. The Government 
controls the army, and the army, in Lebanon, as elsewhere in the 
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Middle East, is the instrument of power. Under these circumstances, 
plain, but not blatant, manifestations of American friendship are 
indicated. The 6th Fleet alw ays receives a warm welcome in Beirut. 

But because of Lebanon’s geographic position and because of its 
delicately balanced population, half-Moslem and half-Christian, it is 
all the more important not to press our friendship too far. Lebanon 
is a valuable link between the West and the Middle East. It is in 
our interest to preserve this link, and it would be a mistake to put 
pressure on Lebanon to join an alliance. 

On the contrary, we should utilize every opportunity to assure the 
Lebanese that we understand their unique role and to encourage them 
to play a modifying and mediating role in the Middle East. They are 
close to a highly complex and troubled situation, and we would do 
well to consider fully their advice and counsel. Lebanon exerts an 
influence disproportionate to its small size. We should welcome that 
influence wholeheartedly. It should be recognized and utilized for 
constructive ends at every plausible opportunity. 


D. GREECE 


Greece provides one of the most spectacular of all examples of the 
value of American eae aid—in promoting the national interest of 
the United States, in helping another country help itself, and in 
promoting the cause of human freedom generally. With American 
help, Greece recovered from the German occupation of World War ITI, 
won a bitter guerrilla war, and has made a significant contribution 
to NATO. 

Greece remains, however, the poorest country in Europe. Between 
one-fourth and one-third of the people of Greece have incomes of less 
than $8 a month. One-third of all the children in Greece lost one or 
both parents in the guerrilla war. One-third of all Greeks in Greece 
are sustained by Greek-Americans. 

Not only do Greek-Americans play a great role in helping Greece, 
but the American voluntary agencies, particularly CARE, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Church World Service, make a 
notable contribution. American foodstuffs distributed by these 
agencies are literally keeping alive thousands of people. CARE in 
addition is ¢ carrying on a program of supplying tool kits for carpenters, 
plumbers, mechanics s, and other craftsmen to vocational training 
schools and—to the extent kits are available—to the graduates of 
those schools. This is a worthwhile enterprise which deserves the 
support of the American people acting as individuals through their 
voluntary agencies. 

In my brief visit, I was also impressed with the need for assistance 
for vocational instruction itself. It was also strikingly apparent that 
Greece needs electric power, and the benefits of farm extension pro- 
grams modeled on those we » have here in the United States. 

Politically, the situation in Greece is dominated by the Cyprus issue, 
which has strained relations among Greece, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom. In Athens, there seemed to be an atmosphere of hope that 
prospects for settlement of this question were improving. If so, there 
is indeed cause for rejoicing, because the Cyprus question has placed 
a severe strain upon the relations of three of the most valued members 


of NATO. 
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For two reasons, there is a particularly helpful role which Greece- 
and to a certain exte nt Italy and Spain—can play in the Middle Fast. 

The first reason is that Greece was not ee ae with the emotions 
and tensions of the British and French attack on Egypt last fall. Her 

record has no overtones of colonialism among the Arab governments, 
and consequently Greece benefits, in a sense, by not having had a 
recent record of power involvement in the area. 

I stressed this fact in my discussions with Prime Minister Constan- 
tine Karamanlis and Foreign Minister Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza. I 
am convinced that in our Middle Eastern policy, we must work more 
closely with those of our European friends who were not militarily 
involved in the Suez crisis last fall. 

The second reason is that Greece is a living monument of the success 
of the Truman doctrine and America’s whole program of foreign 
aid. To the degree that the Eisenhower doctrine, as implemented, 
is really an extension of the Truman doctrine in the Middle East, 
Greek spokesmen can be very effective in explaining to others that 
American aid does not mean domination or imperialism. 

When I spoke to the American Propeller Club in Athens, I made 
this my theme. The Greek Foreign Minister was present and was 
apparently impressed, because subsequently at a dinner sponsored 
by the Ambassador from Egypt, the Foreign Minister rose and made a 
very persuasive appeal to the E gyptian Ambassador on the i importance 
of cooperating with the United “States. I am convinced that more of 
the same kind of mediation would be useful. 


KE. ITALY 


At the moment, there are few outstanding problems in Italian- 
American relations. Italy is firmly committed to NATO and to the 
principle of western unity. In conversations with Italians, even on a 
visit only lasting 2 or 3 days, one is impressed with the extent to 
which this is true. 

Italy has made a really remarkable economic recovery from the 
effects of war and of 20 years of misgovernment. Italy, like Greece, 
is a living example of what can be accomplished by American forei ign 
aid, a concept which is thoroughly understood by our new Ambassador 
in Rome, James D. Zellerbach, whose administration of the Marshall 
plan in Italy did so much to promote the recovery just mentioned. 

The principal soft spot in the Italian economy remains, as always, 
the South. The Italian Government is now carrying out a develop- 
ment program in this area involving long overdue and critically needed 
land reforms. Every proper encourage ement should be given to this 
development. There are also in operation in Italy farm credit, rural 
electrification, and soil conservation programs. In the implementa- 
tion of all of these programs, American economic aid and technical 
assistance could continue to be of use. 

On all sides we heard statements that Communist influence in Italy 
has diminished sharply since the Hungarian revolt. There is no 
question but that the events in Hungary have had a tremendous 
impact all over Europe. The Italian Communist Party, like other 
Communist parties in Western Europe, has suffered accordingly. 

One of the important bulwarks against the growth of communism 
in Italy remains the Roman C atholic Church. I was happy to have 
the privilege of paying my respects and admiration to His Holiness 
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Pope Pius XII in the Vatican City. His is a powerful influence for 
peace and freedom in the world. 

With Italian Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs Vittorio Badini- 
Confalonieri, I discussed the whole gamut of Italian-American 
relations. ‘There is, of course, some political controversy over foreign 
policy matters in Italy, but except for the Communists, there is a 
firm and basic commitment to NATO and to the principle of western 
unity. Italy is a firm ally and friend of the United States. Her im- 
portance to the freedom and security of the Mediterranean area is 
self-evident. 

I have the impression that Italians generally feel that they deserve 
to play a larger role in the Mediterranean, and that in this connection 
they could be helpful to the United States in the Middle East. I 
suggest that this point be pursued by our appropriate officials in an 
effort to discover whether there are further possibilities of joint 
endeavor with the Italian Government in this area. 

I made a special trip to Naples to talk to Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, 
commander in chief, Allied Forces in southern Europe. From him I 
received the impression that viewed from a military vantage point, 
the situation on NATO’s southern flank is veanananl good, thanks 
in part to the presence of the powerful American Sixth Fleet, in part 
to American military assistance, and in part to the efforts of the 
NATO countries themselves. I was assured by Admiral Briscoe that 
the Italians were playing a vital role in NATO, and that the Italian 
armed forces along the northern border were excellent and under good 
command and well trained. Italy is also building a fairly sizable 
air force. 

NATO faces certain problems in southern Europe, among which 
are the further development of radar devices and the improvement 
of communications, especially in Greece and Turkey. A closer link 
between the Baghdad Pact and NATO, through Turkey which is a 
member of both, would also be helpful from the military point of 
view. The political advantages of such a closer link are somewhat 
more doubtful. 

F. SPAIN 


The Spanish political situation is an interesting one—and somewhat 
different from what would be expected by an American making his 
first trip to the country. Spain was described by one knowledgeable 
observer in the country as ‘an authoritarian state, but not a totali- 
tarian one.” The Government rules with a firm hand, and no opposi- 
tion is tolerated to the Government as such or to its decrees; but 
there are differences of view within the Government and within its 
various apparatuses, such as the Falange and the syndicates. There 
has within recent months been a slight trend toward liberalization, 
and more political changes may be in the making. 

Spain’s difficulties are many. The civil war, the tremendous loss 
of life, the destruction of property, the isolation from the rest of the 
world, her dictatorship, her impoverished people, her drought-stricken 
agriculture, her obsolescent aieee—ol these are factors which 
have handicapped the progress of the Spanish people over the past 
two decades. 

Recently the Spanish economy has shown some improvements. 
Industry has been modernized a great deal, and there apparently is 
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considerable construction going on in many Spanish cities. Madrid 
has literally doubled in the last 10 or 15 years. 

There have been some reshufflings in the Government, and we were 
told that there were a number of newer, younger men being brought 
in particularly at the second level if not at the top. I had lengthy 
discussions with Deputy Foreign Minister the Marquesa de Santa 
Cruz, and other foreign government officials. 

Official Spanish policy is still highly suspicious of private invest- 
ment and there are rigid laws restricting it. I discussed these matters 
with the Deputy Minister of Commerce and the Director of Economic 
Planning. I also found out that under our agreement with Spain in 
1953 we were supposed to have supplemented that agreement on some 
commercial matters. However, nothing has been done. American 
businessmen whom I met told me that it was very important that we 
negotiate a supplemental agreement relating to American investment 
in the area. I spoke to the Spanish Foreign Office, the Minister of 
Commerce, and the Director of Economic Planning, indicating that 
it was very important that these agreements be concluded. 

I also discussed this matter with our Ambassador in Madrid, John 
Davis Lodge, and his capable staff. The American economic aid 
program in Spain so far has been limited to offsetting the effects of the 
air and naval base construction program. In this, it has been reason- 
ably successful. Spain’s current economic difficulties stem primarily 
from the weather. Drought ruined the wheat crop, upon which the 
Spaniards depend for local consumption, and a severe freeze ruined the 
olive and citrus crop, upon which they depend for a large part of their 
scanty foreign exchange. 

The American air and naval base construction program in Spain 
is coming along well. ‘Two bases will be operational in July this year 
and two others in October. About 10 months additional work will be 
required on each, after it is operational, before it is fully complete. 
A transient observer is very favorably impressed by the work done by 
Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner and his staff, and particularly by their 
cooperation with the Spaniards. Indeed, American military per- 
sonnel in Spain appear to be conducting themselves well. There is an 
absence of uniforms and a deliberate effort to adapt to the Spanish 
community. 

Even though an exchange program must work within closer limits 
in Spain than elsewhere, we should use every opportunity afforded us 
in helping in the training of future Spanish civil servants, military 
personnel, and educators. At the moment a new university is being 
completed in Madrid. I was impressed with both the buildings and 
the faculty. The university will contain, among other divisions, new 
schools of agriculture, medicine and commerce. We need to em- 
phasize the importance of whatever university contacts we can obtain 
in Spain. Despite the delicate problems involved, I am convinced 
that the evolution of Spanish life and institutions would benefit from 
closer and greater integration with the life of the rest of Western 
Europe. We should do what we can inconspicuously to promote this 


goal. 
O 








